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THE OBLONG CASKETS OF THE BYZANTINE PERIOD 



A GROUP of caskets in bone or ivory, varying in length, width, 
and height, but of oblong shape, forms a very interesting branch 
of the work of the carvers of the Byzantine period. The source 
can be clearly traced, for the Mycenaeans used such caskets, 
and the Romans followed the Greeks in their make and use, 
though the circular type (pyxis) was more popular than the ob- 
long shape. The Christians in turn adopted and adapted the 
pagan examples, but they used the pyxis for exclusively religious 
purposes. Examples of this branch of the carver's craft are com- 
mon to all countries, and were very generally in use during the 
periods preceding the Renaissance; but by far the most inter- 
esting and largest group, made up of fifty or more caskets and as 
many single panels, came from the hands of Byzantine carvers 
and their immediate successors. 

In construction, a wooden core or dme, formed the base upon 
which the panels were fastened by means of pegs, and the ivory 
was often stained, painted, or gilded, so that the finished product 
presented a very sumptuous appearance. The lids were arranged 
when flat to slide or open upon hinges; or as truncated pyramids, 
always hinged. Among the known examples covers of the latter 
shape are somewhat more numerous, but the two styles seem to 
have been equally popular. 

In decoration one feature is almost uniformly present; the 
panels, whether long and narrow, or almost square, are framed 
by borders made up of a series of rosettes enclosed in circles, and 
in the triangular spaces above and below the point of contact of 
the circles, arrow heads are placed. Monotony is avoided by 
slight variations in the shape of the rosettes, changes in the 
depth of the cutting, and, in a few cases, the alternating of 
medallion-heads with the rosettes. The use of the medallion- 
heads may be directly due to the influence of the silversmiths, 
who used them as ornamental borders for platters, etc. The 
stereotyped character of the principal band has a decided inter- 
est, for, unless used by Byzantine carvers or those influenced by 
them, we do not find it popular in the West. In the East the 
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rosette designs are persistent, seemingly derived from the lotus 
pattern of early Egypt. We find rosettes on the ramp at Per- 
sepoHs, and later the Copts used them enclosed in circles, very 
hke the design so popular with the makers of the caskets. Many 
Persian vases repeat the motive, and it was not uncommon in 
other parts of the East. In the West it is rare; the Torcello 
pluteus and a doorway at Toscanella are the only examples which 
I can cite at present of its appearance there. With but few 
exceptions the borderings seem to have been made in long strips 
without regard to the possibility of fitting the pieces together so 
as to match. When the rosette-medallion borders were used, 
there seems generally to have been more care exercised in fitting 
the border to the given space. In the Veroli casket, and in one 
of the Morgan panels the heads of some of the panel figures are 
identical with those of the border. Such instances, however, are 
rare. In the case of the supplementary borders, we find them 
generally made to fit, so that one infers that they were provided 
by the maker of the casket. 

The panels in the main are small, almost square, with one or 
possibly two figures in each; some are oblong with two or more 
figures, others long and narrow, with the figures forming con- 
tinuous bands. These last, used sparingly, seem as a rule to have 
been planned to fit the core, or perhaps the core was made to 
accommodate them, for in the making, all the parts suggest 
greater care than is seen in many of those which show the small 











FiGUEE 1. — The Ceanenburg Casket: Meteopolitan Museum. 
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panels. When the truncated pyramid forms the Ud, it is not 
unusual to find trapezoidal panels fitted to the spaces. Human 
and animal forms are used as subjects, and when both occur on 
the same casket, the human figures are apt to appear on the lid. 
The favorite single figure is a warlike one, sometimes mounted, 
but generally on foot, in an attitude of defense or action. 
Heracles follows the warrior as a close contestant in popularity, 
although but few of his deeds are recorded. The long panels 
show groups of dancers, scenes from the hippodrome, comedies, 
myths, etc. When sacred subjects are treated, the Byzantine 
tradition is followed; Adam and Eve work together, fashioning 
tools or gathering the grain; Abel is shown with stones resting on 
head and thigh. 

It is hard to say whether the careless placing of the metal locks 
and clamps can also be laid to the general disregard shown by 
the artisans whose business it was to cover the core with the 
material at hand, or whether we must conclude that they are 
later additions placed there for security and strength. The fact 
remains that very few of the caskets of this class show a definite 
plan for lock and clamps. In this way they differ from the truly 
oriental examples, where careful consideration of these spaces is 
apparent. It may be remarked also that this consideration 
extends to the use of the borders by the eastern ivory workers. 

The date of production is a much discussed and puzzling ques- 
tion. Venturis argues for the fourth or fifth century, but he 
stands almost, if not quite alone, as the authorities in the main 
give the range from the ninth to the thirteenth century. The 
place of origin is another point in question. DarceP calls the 
secular caskets Italo-Byzantine, because the best examples were 
found in Italy, and in his judgment show both Italian and 
oriental influences. Schneider^ thinks that they come partly 
from a studio furnished with an old sample-book, and partly 
from Byzantium. Graeven^ admits the sample-book and thinks 
that the carvers also copied old silver models; he also argues that 
the inspiration for the scenes is found in the illuminations of 
manuscripts, and cites the Vienna Genesis, the Joshua Rotolus, 
the Codex Rossanensis, etc, 

1 Venturi, Storia delVArte Italiana, I^ p. 514. 

2 Darcel, La collection Basilewsky Paris, 1884. 

3 Schneider, Serta Harteliana p. 279. 

4 Graeven, Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. Ill, 1897, p. 23. 
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We have a unique opportunity for further study of the subject 
in the examples gathered together in the Morgan collection. 
With the exception of the Hermitage, this is larger and shows 
more varied styles than any other collection known to me at 
present. Four of the caskets and six of the panels belong to this 
Byzantine series, and with their aid it seems possible to make 
one more step in the direction of an answer to these questions of 
date and place. Using these examples as a starting-point for 
classification, we find that they fall into distinct groups; one 
headed by the Cranenburg casket (Fig. 1) with a sub-division 
growing out of the introduction of animal figures on the Hoent- 




FiGURE 2. — ''Joshua" Panel: Metropolitan Museum. 



schel casket (Fig. 6); a second group forms under the Pulsky 
(Figs. 8, 9) and Oppenheim (Fig. 7) panels; and a third is well 
represented by the small but perfect sacred casket (Fig. 10) . As 
nearly as it is possible to make a definite statement, with only 
photographs, other reproductions, and descriptions to judge from, 
with but few exceptions all the known examples follow one or 
the other of these lines. 

Generally speaking, the styles can best be classed by the treat- 
ment of the figures. They are either slender, fully modelled, 
with a good deal of swing, and a definite sense of action; or the 
forms are full, scantily modelled, quiet, and stiff or unnatural in 



the attempted portrayal of life and motion. 
iI/'Ar^l899,pp.297ff. 



Graeven,^ in an 
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article published twenty years ago, arrived at the conclusion that 
this was not due to a difference in point of time, but to a definite 
plan for the purpose of distinguishing the sacred from the secular 
subjects. I shall consider this point in connection with the study 
of the Joshua panels of the Morgan collection. 

By far the most finished work is found in the group headed by 
the Cranenburg casket (Fig. 1) which in spite of the small panels, 




Figure 3. — '^ Joshua" Panel: Metropolitan Museum. 



is closely allied in style with the one from Veroli in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. ^ This latter, showing a uniformity of exe- 
cution and style in both panels and borders quite unique in the 
history of the whole group, is decidedly the finest example known 
to us, and it is quite possible that it may have served as the in- 
spiration to the casket makers as long as the demand for them 
lasted. Similar in figure treatment, though the carving is not so 
fine, is the one from Cividale,^ showing a dancing figure which is a 
copy of one on the cover of the Veroli. In the Correr fragment^ 
and the casket from Pirano,^ now at Vienna, we see frank copies 

1 C. Scaccia-Scarafoni, UArte, 1913, pp. 301 ff. 
Dalton, Catalogue of Fitzwilliam Museum, p. 95. 
Venturi, op. cit. I, p. 403, fig. 367. 

2 Venturi, Le Gall. Naz. Italiane, III, p. 262. 

3 Id. Ihid. Ill, p. 268. 

^ Graeven, Jb. Kunsth. Samm. XX, 1899, p. 5. 
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by clumsy hands of portions of the VeroH; but the gay Httle putti 
have become unwieldy huntsmen in meaningless postures, and 
the panthers have been given hoofs. Yet in spite of the in- 
feriority of the work the evident intent to copy, the sense .'of 
motion, and the style of the cutting place them rather close to the 
model. 

The group is large, and includes the important Joshua panels 
(Figs. 2, 3, 4) of the Morgan collection. They show the rarely 




Figure 4. — ''Joshua" Panel: Metropolitan Museum. 



used rosette-medalHon border (seen on about seven caskets and 
on no other panels, if one can judge from reproductions), and the 
subject treated is sacred. This seems to be an exception to 
Graeven's theory that there were different schemes of treatment 
for sacred and secular subjects. As these panels are very similar 
to one in the Victoria and Albert Museum,^ it appears to me that 
Graevan's theory on this point is scarcely tenable. The casket 
I designate as ''No. 3" (Fig. 5) in the collection falls in this group, 
and there is almost a repHca in the collection Dutuit in Paris. 
The casket in the Cluny, one of the Hermitage examples, others 
at La Cava, Palermo, and elsewhere, are all apparently closely 
connected. The group is capable of subdivision perhaps, as the 
1 Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, figs. 9, 130, 132. 
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whirling figures of the VeroH are often absent (the Cranenburg 
has none) or are scarcely indicated. But the style of the cutting 
with the figures in almost high relief, sometimes partially free, 
the exaggerated muscles, the round faces, knobby treatment of 
the hair, and much modelling show them to be closely related. 

Many of the caskets and panels which show zoomorphic 
decorations, often in combination with human figures, seem in 
the main to fall in this same period. The casket from the Hoent- 
schel collection (Fig. 6) is a very good illustration of the group, 
which includes the Rohde Hawkins panels, and others. The use 
of zoomorphs is directly due to oriental influence, and is present 
throughout the history of Byzantine art. At times on the 
caskets they seem almost direct copies, even in the method of 
handling, of those used by the oriental carvers. We see again 
the peacocks confronting each other with the ^'Hom^^ tree between 
them, familiar to us in other works from the hands of Byzantine 
artists. 

With the Pulsky (Figs. 8, 9) and Oppenheim panels (Fig. 7) 
another style is apparent. This can best be illustrated by a 
comparison of the Oppenheim panel with one of the Joshua 
panels (Fig. 4) in the same collection, as both possibly represent 
the same subject, the execution of the King of Ai. The Joshua 
panel is a typical example of the Veroli class, that from the Op- 
penheim collection equally good as an illustration of its type — 




Figure 5. — Morgan Casket, No. 3: Metropolitan Museum. 
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that of the more stocky heavy figures, showing Httle if any model- 
hng. Two inferences can be drawn from this comparison; that 
Graeven was mistaken in his theory of the quiet treatment for 
rehgious subjects, and that the utter change in handUng marks 
another period of work. In looking for parallels for this new 
element, we find that in every case known to us the subject is 
sacred, and the apparent connecting link between this group and 




Figure 6. — -The Hoentschel Casket: Metropolitan Museum. 



the first one is the source of inspiration. The two stories of the 
execution then, create a point of divergence, so that we work 
away from the first group rather than towards it. The same 
seems to be the case with some of the small panels on the Darm- 
stadt sacred casket,^ where the seated figures are plainly bor- 
rowed from Arezzo, Cividale, and other examples, but are 
treated in accordance with the new standards set for the carvers' 
use. Figures are heavy, built on a large awkward scale, badly 
1 Graeven, UArte, 1899, pp. 297-301. 
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proportioned; draperies cling stiffly to the figures with none of 
the swing and rhythm seen in those of the first group. As 
names are inscribed beside the figures there is no questioning the 
representation. 

To the group must be added the Pulsky panels showing Adam 
and Eve at labor (Figs. 8, 9) seen again in the Bethune panels/ 
as well as in those at Fabri- 
ano and Darmstadt. These 
Morgan panels afford an 
excellent opportunity for 
studying the method of 
treatment, especially in re- 
gard to articulation, pro- 
portion, and rendering of 
hands and feet. The same 
characteristics are seen in 
the British Museum and 
Berlin panels of the Joseph 
series, the Pesaro panels, 
and others. 

Smallest of all the caskets, 
but glowing with color, is 
the one showing on the lid 
a seated figure of Christ 
flanked by half-figures of 
saints and angels (Fig. 10). 

Sides and ends show half-figures of the apostles, each enclosed in 
a circle formed of vine tendrils with conventionalized leaves fiUing 
in the resultant triangular spaces; the name of each apostle 
appears beside him in Greek letters. Here the familiar rosette 
border is lacking, but the arrangement of the figures in the con- 
necting circles is still strongly suggestive of that popular style of 
decoration. Similar examples of such caskets are found in the 
fragments at Bologna, Ravenna, and other museums. A variant 
on this style, with the rosette border but showing the half -figures 
placed in arched panels, appears in the sacred casket of the 
Museo Nazionale of Florence,^ which, however, shows its connec- 
tion in the handling of the figures. 




t— -rr---| 



Figure 7. — The Oppenheim Panel: 
Metropolitan Museum. 



1 Graeven, UArte, 1899, p. 297. 

2 Graeven, UArte, 1899, p. 307. 
Venturi, Storia deW Arte Italianaj II, p. 



590. 
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The rosette borderings vary greatly in size and style, depth of 
cutting, and the decoration of the resultant triangular spaces. 
There seems at present no way of classifying these, though the}^ 




Figure 8. — A Pulsky Panel: Metropolitan Museum. 

were in general use throughout the period, and their absence 
makes instant impression. 

The similarity of the scenes represented on the caskets with 
those in various Greek manuscripts raises the question as to 
whether or not the illuminators were a source of inspiration to the 




Figure 9. — A Pulsky Panel: Metropolitan Museum. 
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carvers. Uncertainty as to dates for the manuscripts makes us 
hesitate in deaUng with this side of the subject. Paris 510 with 
its definite date (IX century) is, unfortunately, insufficiently 
illustrated for purposes of comparison. Other considerations, 
however, such as one which has been brought forward by Dalton,^ 
may be of importance. In his study of details he shows that one 
of the horsemen on the Cividale casket is provided with stirrups, 
which were not introduced into the West before the sixth century, 




Figure 10. — The Sacred Casket: Metropolitan Museum. 



though in use a little earlier iji the East. The same authority, 
in his study of the Morgan plate,^ states that the style of fibula 
shown in one of the scenes (Saul giving audience to David) was 
not used after the sixth century. In the ivories which I have 
been able to examine, this fibula is missing, which again is against 
the earlier origin for the caskets. While these details indicate a 
date later than the sixth centur}^, the caskets (or at least those 
with sacred scenes) would seem to have been made after, rather 
than before the Iconoclastic period.^ The curiously careless 

1 Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 218. 

^ Burl. Mag. X, p. 361. The Morgan plate bears no evidence of being con- 
temporary with the caskets, although it possibly resembles in some respects 
the work on the chair of Maximianus. 

3 Diehl, UArt hyzantin, pp. 347-348, 614, attributes the fondness for pagan 
scenes generally to the Iconoclastic period, in which he places the Veroli casket. 
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rendering of the myths, the recurrent figure of Heracles, theBj^zan- 
tine tradition in the handling of all sacred subjects, — all suggest 
a later and an eastern origin. Those caskets which show the 
most vigorous action and are executed in high relief with some 
parts free, are the earliest. This class, known as the Veroli 
type, may be studied in the Joshua panels of the Morgan collec- 
tion. Probably executed in the early ninth century, they seem 
to have furnished the style and model for later works. From these 
one passes by gradations of vigor and depth of carving through 
the whole group, reaching finally the flat figures which look as if 
they might have been carved from another sheet of ivory and 
fastened in place. They are so far away from the Veroli in 
technique and style that they must have been fashioned a full 
century or more later. The most radical change is seen in those 
caskets and panels which show the low relief and scantily modelled 
forms of the Pulsky and Oppenheim panels. Yet throughout 
the entire series there is a connecting thread. The Darmstadt 
sacred casket in its small panels retains compositions of an earlier 
age, but the style of modelling has changed and inscriptions are 
now considered necessary to interpret the subjects. Such atten- 
tion to traditional style in spite of change in handling seems to 
point to a single source; a place where East met West and South. 
The orientals had always displayed a fondness for boxes in which 
to keep treasures, and the demand was no less in the West, so that 
the carvers in a cosmopolitan city were able to supply them more 
readily and in greater numbers than any others. If that is so, 
what more likely than a constant fashioning of panels and 
borders of all styles which could be made up quickly as orders 
were given? If this is a tenable hypothesis, one can account for 
many points of likeness which certainly prevail, and also for the 
constant use of the Heracles motive, as the dwellers in Con- 
stantinople still had the great bronze of Lysippus before their 
eyes.^ 

With the Morgan ivories here at hand for study, it is my hope 
that the comparisons I have drawn may help some other investi- 
gator to reach even more definite conclusions. 

Phila Calder Nye. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
December, 1918. 

1 This statue is imitated on a casket at Xanten, according to Dalton, By^ 
zantine Art and Archaeology, p. 216. 



